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BOOK REVIEWS 



Les Civilisations prShelliniques dans le bassin de la Mer Sgee. Deux- 
ieme edition revue et augmentee; avec 325 gravures et 18 
planches horstexte, dont cinq en couleurs. By Ren£ Dussaud. 
Paris: Librairie Paul Geuthner, 1914. Pp. x+482. Fr. 24. 

This beautiful new edition of M. Dussaud's Civilisations prehelleniques 
is no mere reprint of the first. The subject-matter is augmented by one- 
half; the list of full-page engravings is increased from four to eighteen, five 
of them beautifully colored; certain chapters, like those on Troy, Mycenae, 
and Tiryns, that were abbreviated to a fault in the first edition, have been 
expanded to twice their former length and greatly improved. The chapter on 
the Aegean influence in Egypt and in Syria is a welcome addition. Various 
plans and tables, notably the comparative chronological table of the Aegean 
civilizations, and a full index enhance the convenience and the usableness 
of the book. 

The scope of the work is most clearly seen in the title-headings of its 
eight chapters: "Prehellenic Crete," "The Cyclades," "Troy and the 
Troad," "Continental Greece and the Mycenaean Civilization," "Cyprus," 
"The Aegean Influence in Egypt and Syria," "Cults and Myths," "The 
Aegean Peoples." 

M. Dussaud has put together in convenient and readable form the results 
of the excavations of Arthur Evans at Cnossus; Harriet Boyd-Hawes and 
her fellow-laborers at Gournia, Vasiliki, etc.; Dorpfeld at Troy; Schliemann 
at Troy, Mycenae, Tiryns, Orchomenus, etc.; Seager at Mochlos; Edith 
Hall at Sphoungaras; Halbherr at Phaestus; Edgar and Atkinson at Phy- 
lakopi; and the Greek archaeologists in all parts of Hellas. English, Ger- 
man, Italian, and American, as well as French, discoveries and the literatures 
bearing on the subject are given full recognition. He accepts practically 
all of Dorpf eld's results at Troy, Tiryns, Triphylian Pylus; but the great 
German's Leucas-Ithaca is rejected, without arguments, in favor of the 
traditional names of the Ionian Islands. It seems like a rather trivial effort 
to cherish a "different opinion," when he corrects Dorpfeld's round num- 
bers (which can be only approximate and make no pretensions at being any- 
thing else) from 2500-2000 b.c. to 2400-1900 B.C., and 2000-1500 b.c. to 
1900-1400 b.c, as the respective dates of the second and third to fifth 
cities on the site of ancient Troy. 
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The history of those prehistoric ages is presented to us, not so much 
through traditions handed down by the later times as through the con- 
temporary documents that by the discoveries of the last few decades have 
multiplied many times the knowledge we had of them a quarter of a century 
ago. 

The book contains but little in the way of original contribution to the 
science of pre-Hellenic antiquities; but M. Dussaud does give, in clear, well- 
arranged, and attractive form, a resume of all that has thus far been con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the civilizations of the Mediterranean basin. 
He presents the facts of art and archaeology and anthropology and discusses 
the various theories that have been brought forth, choosing, when the 
theories clash, the one that seems to him to be the most probable. His 
choice is usually sane; but, when (pp. 453, 454, for example) he identifies the 
Schardina (Sherden) of the Egyptian records with the "people of Sardis," 
he fails altogether to note their probable identification with the Sardinians — 
a theory that receives exceptional support from their association with the 
Sicilians (cf. Breasted, History of Egypt, pp. 440, 462, 477, et passim). 

The enormous literature, English, French, German, Greek, and Italian, 
that has grown up about the Minoan-Mycenaean civilization of the Medi- 
terranean has all been read and thoroughly digested by the author; he has 
apparently visited and studied on the ground all the great seats of Minoan 
civilization and speaks with the clearness and vividness of personal autopsy. 
Only rarely does he swerve from absolute accuracy of statement, as, for 
example, p. 191, where we are told that in the palaces of Crete we have 
access from one room to another only by means of a simple door or un couloir 
tres court; and yet a hallway like the west corridor at Cnossus, 230 feet long, 
or even the east corridor, 75 feet long, can hardly be designated as tres court. 
The bird reproduced in Fig. 176 is most obviously not a poule d'eau but a 
vulture or a turkey-buzzard. And the accepted date of the purification of 
Delos is not 425 (p. 97) but 427-426. 

The book, with its rich illustrative material and its beautiful paper and 
type, presents a very attractive appearance. But unfortunately it is marred 
by carelessness in the proofreading. Not to mention omitted periods (for 
example, at the bottom of p. 69) and dislocated hyphens (for example, pp. 
18, 22, 26, 29, and 31), p. 44 closes with the end of a paragraph while p. 45 
opens with the middle of a detached sentence which has no beginning. 
Much more serious, however, is the lack of care in the verification of refer- 
ences and citations: for example, for Fig. 286 and Fig. 299 (p. 154) we 
should read Fig. 287 and Fig. 300; for Fig. 182 (p. 256) read Fig. 183; for 
Fig. 205 (p. 289) read Fig. 206; for Fig. 265 (p. 362 infra) read Fig. 266; 
similar errors abound; and some erroneous citations (for example, p. 416, 
n. 4; Fig. 187 and Fig. 286, p. 430) I have not been able to run down at all. 

M. Dussaud's work is invaluable both to the student or teacher who 
may have a general interest in Mycenaean antiquities and to the specialist 
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in those fields. It does, though in briefer and more compact form, for the 
whole wide field what Schuchhardt's book did for Schliemann's excavations; 
not only is the entire field covered, but the whole literature of the subject is 
presented in the citations. 

Waltek Miller 
Univeksity op Missouri 



Omphalos. Eine philologisch-archaologisch-volkskundliche Ab- 
handlung uber die Vorstellungen. der Griechen und anderer 
Volker vom "Nabel der Erde." Von W. H. Roscher. Leip- 
zig, 1913. Pp. 140; 9 plates. M. 8. (From Vol. XXIX of 
the Abhandlungen der Sachs. Ges. der Wiss.) 

In this monograph the veteran mythologist offers an elaborate investi- 
gation of the myths, cults, and monuments of the Greeks which have to do 
with the idea of a "navel of the earth," and illustrates them with numerous 
parallels drawn from the folk-lore of other peoples, civilized and savage. 

The first chapter treats of the etymology of o/u.<£a\os and umbilicus, and 
of the different applications of these words; then (pp. 12-19) discusses the 
significance of the navel in various superstitious practices. The examples 
drawn from modern Greek folk-lore are of particular interest. In the second 
chapter Roscher shows that the idea of a definite place being the actual 
physical center of the world is a widespread one, occurring among people 
in lower as well as in higher stages of culture. He has not overlooked the 
part played in these beliefs by local pride (pp. 35, 132); but the humorously 
inclined American reader may miss a reference to Holmes's Autocrat (chap, 
vi), with its memorable witticisms about "the hub of the solar system," and 
the axis of the earth which "sticks out visibly through the center of each 
and every town or city." 

In the third chapter, Roscher elaborates a theory which he had stated 
more succinctly elsewhere, to the effect that in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies the ancient sanctuary of Apollo at Branchidae laid claim to the pos- 
session of the center of the earth. He explains the words kl a£ovos KaO-qixiv-q, 
used by Iamblichus of the prophetess of Branchidae (De Mysteriis, 3. 11, 
p. 127 P.), as meaning "sitting on an omphalos." Representations of an 
omphalos are seen upon coins of Miletus and its colonies Cyzicus and Sinope 
(pp. 47-53). Roscher believes, however, that the real "earth-navel" at 
Branchidae was the x^fm yi?s from which the prophetic spring arose, while 
the omphalos in the conventional sense, the rounded cone of stone, was only 
a mark for the sacred spot. 

Chap, iv, the longest of the work, some fifty pages, contains an exhaust- 
ive discussion of Delphi and its oracle as the center of the world, and of the 
Delphic omphalos. The literary evidence is not merely noted, but cited, 



